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AND MERCY TO 

Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


aud 


T would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPER. 


Boston, October, 


1901. 


No. 5. 


ONE OF THOSE FOR WHOM WE SPEAK. 


THE ATTACK ON PRESIDENT 
McKINLEY. 

The attack on President McKinley adds 
strength to the belief we have long enter- 
tained that there is no more important mis- 
sionary field in this world of ours than our 
own country. 

Humane education and “ Bands of Mercy ”’ 
are needed in every school. 


THE SAD DEATH OF OUR LATE 
PRESIDENT. 

The sad death of our late President 
brings forcibly the question: 

Have not we as a nation been guilty 
in failing to carry humane educa- 
tion into our schools, churches and 
homes? 


OUR NEW PRESIDENT. 


As our readers know, there are things in his 
past history we could not approve. But he is 
now our chief magistrate, with the tremendous 
influence and power of that great office, and 
we do most earnestly hope, for the sake of our 
own country and the world, that he may be in- 
spired with wisdom and the highest humanity 
to promote peace on earth for all human be- 
ings and all God’s dumb creatures that depend 
upon our mercy. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


OUR LATE PRESIDENT’S DOCTORS. 


We are glad to know that our late President 
in his battle for life was surrounded by some of 
the most eminent of the medical profession. 

The case [as we have been told] was very 
different with President Garfield. Taking up 
our morning paper after he was shot we found 
that the President was suffering terribly from 
the intense heat at Washington. As soon as 
we reached the city we telegraphed: 

“J. Stanley Brown, President’s Private Secretary, 
Washington. Cool President’s room with long strips of 


cotton or flannel hung across and over it constantly 
soaked in ice water.” 


We had the pleasure of soon reading that the 
President’s room was now cooled by cloths 
soaked in ice water. 

But it seemed to us a wonderful thing that 
the President should have been permitted by 
his doctors to suffer with the heat so terribly 
two days and nights for the want of so simple 
a remedy. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


THE TERRIBLE SUFFERINGS. 


The terrible sufferings of human beings and 
dumb animals in the recent wars in South 
Africa, Cuba, and the Philippine Islands might 
have all been prevented by a proper humane 
education of rich and poor in public and pri- 
vate schools. While all the other American 
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colonies were engaged in deadly wars with 
the Indians, the colony founded by William 
Penn remained in perfect peace. 


THERE SHOULD BE RED CROSS PRIVI- 
LEGES FOR WOUNDED HORSES ON 
BATTLEFIELDS. 


It happened to me one night, during the 
late war in France, to ride into the court- 
yard of an inn which was full of French 
artillerymen. In the bustle and hurry of the 
time it was useless to call for the services 
of an ostler, so I set about seeking for stable 
room, myself. . . . At last I found an 
opening near a magnificent black animal, 
which I supposed to be an officer’s saddle 
horse. 

A fine horse is always an attraction for 
me, 80 as 800n as I had finished such arrange- 
ments as were possible for the comfort of my 
own beast I began to examine his neighbor 
rather minutely. He seemed in perfect 
health but at last I discerned a fresh wound 
on the near fore leg, evidently caused by a 
fragment of a shell. (There had been a 
battle at the place the day before). Turn- 
ing to an artilleryman who was standing by 
I asked if the veterinary surgeon thought 
he could save the horse. ‘No, sir, he is to 
be shot to-morrow morning.’”’ This decision 
seemed hard, for the horse stood well and 
was calmly eating his hay tranquilly. I felt 
strongly tempted to beg him and see what 
rest and care could accomplish. 

At midnight I came back for my own mare. 
There was a great and terrible change in her 
neighbor’s condition. He lay on the straw, 
half under her, the place was so crowded. 
I shall never forget his piteous moans and 
cries. He could not rise and the shattered 
limb was causing him cruel pain. His noble 
head lay at my feet and I stooped to caress 
it. : 

“So this is the reward,’’I thought, “ that 
man gives the best and bravest servant he 
has! A long night of intolerable anguish, 
unrelieved by any attempt to soothe or re- 
lieve his pain ; in the morning the delayed 
charity of a rifle bullet!” This single in- 
stance, which moved me because I had seen 
it, perhaps a little also because the animal 
was beautiful and gentle, what was it, after 
all, compared with the incalculable quantity 
of animal suffering which the war was caus- 

- ing? These reflections filled me with pain 
and sadness as I rode over the battle-ground 
in the frosty moonlight. The dead horses lay 
there still, just as they fell, and for them I 
felt no pity. Swift death, sudden oblivion, 
rest absolute, unconscious, eternal, these are 
not evils; but the pain of the torn flesh, 
the shattered bone, the long agony in hun- 
ger and cold, the anguish of the poor, 
maimed brute who struggles through the 
last dark passages of existence without 
either the pride of the soldier, the reason of 
the philosopher, or the hope of a Christian 

—that is evil, pure and unmixed. 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


To all persons sending money to either of 
our Societies receipts are promptly re- 
turned. If in any case the sender fails to 
promptly receive a receipt, please notify 
this office at once. 


THE GROWTH OF BARBARISM IN OUR 
COUNTRY. 
[From the Springfield Republican.] 


“Six thousand people witnessed the 
burning of a negro at the stake in Ten- 
nessee last Sunday. Every one of them 
was brutalized by the spectacle. But, if 
our point be worth consideration, not 
only the six thousand, but every American 
who read the account of the burning, or 
noticing the headline turned from it with 
indifference as from a commonplace of the 
news, was also brutalized. What, then, 
is actually going on? A whole nation of 
eighty million people is being lowered toward 
barbarism. It cannot be otherwise. The 
growing practice of burning men at the 
stake in this country is a revival of one of 
the lowest forms of savagery. It cannot 
continue without placing our civilization in 
real peril.” 

What better remedy can anyone suggest 
than “‘ Bands of Mercy ”’ in all our American 
schools? Our ‘“‘American Humane Educa- 
tion Society’? has already caused more than 
forty-seven thousand of them to be formed, 
and it could easily form a hundred thousand 
more if it had the means to do it. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


PREACHING THE GOSPEL. 


A clergyman in southern Massachusetts 
had in his parish a very sharp, money- 
making old gentleman, who attended church 
regularly Sundays, but sold in his grocery 
store a good deal of rum week-days. The 
clergyman called upon him one day and 
asked him to stop selling rum. He replied 
that he should be glad to stop, but the fact 
was that his brother, who was in partnership 
with him, was determined to sell rum, and 
while he didn’t wish the clergyman to say 
anything about it either to his brother or 
anybody else, yet it was absolutely impossi- 
ble, on account of his brother’s determina- 
tion, to give up selling it. Notwithstanding 
the caution, the good clergyman thought he 
would see the brother. The brother said at 
once that he would be glad to give up selling 
rum if his brother (the gentleman first re- 
ferred to) would consent, The clergyman 
then thought he had accomplished his mis- 
sion, and went back to the first brother, 
telling him how happy he was at the result, 
but the only reply he got was, “I think, 
elder, you had better stick to preachin’ the 
gospel, and let this temperance business 
alone.”?” The good elder thought he was 
preaching the gospel in stopping the selling 
of rum. 

Our American Humane Education Society preaches 
from no pulpit, but by sending out over three millions 
copies of only one of its humane publications, “Black 
Beauty,” it is reaching hundreds of thousands who 
seldom or never attend church or see a religious tract 
or newspaper. On the subject of temperance it is 
perhaps on some accounts the best book ever written, 
because it reaches such multitudes of those who 


most need it and yet wili never read a temperance 
paper or tract. 

So on questions of peace, observance of the Sabbath, 
and, in fact, as one good bishop said, “almost every- 
thing that goes to make a good Christian character,” 
this book is preaching the gospel, day and night, 
Sundays and week days. 

Clergymen on the Sabbath tell their hearers of the 
great truths of immortality, but probably hundreds 
of thousands who never hear those sermons are 
reached by our publications, and perhaps set to think- 
ing by being told that the greatest scientist and teacher 


we ever had on this continent, Agassiz, was a firm be- 
liever in the immortality of animals. We believe 
that our over forty-seven thousand “Bands of Mercy” 
[Catholic and Protestant], with the publications our 
“American Humane Education Society” is sending 
them, bearing on its seal, “Glory to God,” “Peace on 
Earth,” ‘Kindness, Justice and Mercy to every Living 
Creature,” are preaching the gospel] as truly as it is 
preached from any pulpit in the land. “Go ye out 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” Is not that precisely what our “American 
Humane Education Society”’ is now doing ? 
Gro. T. ANGELL. 


THE RED CROSS HEROES AND 
HEROINES. 


[An incident during the yellow fever epidemic at 
the South. 

Like an eagle flew the train, 
In the warm November rain, 
Through the sunny Southern land, 
Blasted now on every hand 
By the fever's scorching breath, 
Dooming multitudes to death. 


Quarantined on every side 
Was Maccleny, where had died 
Many a doctor, many a nurse, 
Till it seemed as if a curse, 
Dark as the Almighty’s frown, 
Rested on the little town. 


Not an engine slacked its speed 
To relieve the awful need, 

For the order stern was given 
That the iron horse be driven 

At his very swiftest pace 
Through the fever-stricken place. 


But there came an evening, when 
*Mong the passengers were men 
Wearing on their breast the sign 
Of a ministry divine— 

Just a simple cross, blood-red, 
On a fair white surface spread ; 


Emblem that they knew no fear, 
Counted not their own lives dear, 
Ready were for sacrifice, 

Coming in whatever guise— 
Famine, pestilence, or flood, 

Or other ill allowed of God. 


Women, too, the symbol wear ; 

In its name they boldly dare 

Ask to have the flying train 

Slackened, while into the rain 

Leap they, one by one, till ten— 

Women seven and three brave men— 

Stand upon the swampy ground, 

Pitchy darkness all around ; 

Nerved by their commander’s word, 

Faintly through the tumult heard : 
* Nurses, you know what to do, 

Do your best, and God help you!” 

Many years ago we proposed a monument to the 
heroes and heroines North and South who fought 
yellow fever in our southern cities and towns, and 
gave twenty-five dollars to aid its erection. [A full 
account will be found in page 58 of our Autobiogra- 
phical Sketches. ] 


A SOLDIER SPEAKS. 
By L. WINNINGTON. 


Extract from officer’s letter from the Philippines: Wher- 
ever wounded have been found they have received all the 
care that our own soldiers have, and our men have car- 
ried them on their backs for miles over the most fiendish 
trails to be found in the world, for the purpose of saving 
the lives of these unfortunates, risking their own by so 
doing.” 


I fired my gun. 

He dropped, and bled. 

I gave him drink, I raised his head. 
And then beneath the jungle’s sun 


I carried him a mile or more 
Till in our tents’ refreshing shade 
The kind-eyed surgeons gently laid 
The breathing burden that I bore. 


They sent me over seas to kill— 
The folks at home that run the war : 
That’s surely what a soldier’s for! 

I serve the flag with all my will. 


And yet it puzzles my poor brain 

Why duty first bids murder him, 

And then, to save, risk life and limb,— 
Perhaps the chaplain can explain. 


NOONDAY LUNCH. 


From “ Burro Book,” by 8. M. McCandless, Pueblo, Colorado. 


FROM NORTH CREEK, N. Y. 


Word comes from North Creek, N. Y., that young 
“Teddy” Roosevelt, Jr., “discovered a fine buck 
calmly browsing without a thought of danger,’ and 
shot him dead in his tracks. It is quite evident that 
the young man is not a member of one of the many 
humane societies organized among the young people 
of America.—Boston Herald, Sept. 18. 


The huntsman’s passion for killing big game will 
never be shared by the friend of dumb animals, for 
it seems impossible to reconcile a love of this sport 
with a humane disposition.—Bosion Herald, Sept. 18. 


SPORT. 
LADY FLORENCE DIXIE SEES IT IN ITs 
REPULSIVE LIGHT. 

“*T, whom some have called a ‘female Nim- 
rod,’ have come to regard with absolute 
loathing and detestation any sort or kind or 
form of sport, which in any way is produced 
by the suffering of animals.”’ 


‘“*Many a keen sportsman, searching his heart, will 
acknowledge that at times a feeling of self-reproach 
has shot through him as he has stood by the dying vic- 
tim of his skill. I know that it has confronted me 
many and many atime. I have bent over my fallen 
game, the result of, alas! too good a shot. I have 
seen the beautiful eye of deer and its different kind 
glaze and grow dim as the bright life my shot had 
arrested in its happy course sped onward into the 
unknown; I have seen the terror-stricken orb of the 
red deer, dark, full of tears, glaring at me with mute 
reproach, as it sobbed its life away, and I say this: 
The memory of those scenes brings no pleasure to my 
mind. On the contrary, it haunts me with a huge re- 
proach, and I wish I had never done those deeds of 
skill and Review. 


IN THE NAME OF SPORT. 


Within half a mile they found blood on the trail; 
within another half mile the blood was no more seen, 
and the track seemed to have grown very large and 
strong. The snow was drifting and the marks not 
easily read, yet Yan knew very soon that the track 


they were on was not that of the wounded doe, but was 
surely that of her antlered mate. Back on the trail 
they ran till they solved the doubt, for there they 
learned that the stag, after making his own escape, had 
come back to change off. Thisisan old, old trick of 
the hunted, whereby one deer will cleverly join on 
and carry on the line of tracks to save another that 
is too hard pressed, while it leaps aside to hide or fly 
in a different direction. Thus the stag had sought 
to save his wounded mate, but the hunters remorse- 
lessly took up her trail, and gloated like wolves over 
the slight drip of blood. Within another short run 
they found that the stag, having failed to divert the 
chase to himself, had returned to her, and at sun- 
down they sighted them a quarter of a mile ahead 
mounting a long snow slope. The doe was walking 
slowly with hanging head and ears. The buck was 
running about as if in trouble that he did not under- 
stand, and coming back to caress the doe and wonder 
why she walked so slowly. In another half mile the 
hunters came up with them. She was down in the 
snow. When he saw them coming, the great stag 
shook the oak-tree on his brow and circled about in 
doubt, then fled from a foe he was powerless to resist. 

As the men came near, the doe made a convulsive 
effort to rise, but could not. Duff drew his knife. It 
never before occurred to Yan why he and each of them 
carried a long knife. The poor doe turned on her 
foes her great lustrous eyes; they were brimming 
with tears, but she made no moan. Yan turned his 
back on the scene, and covered his face with his 
hands, but Duff went forward with the knife and 
did some dreadful, unspeakable thing, Yan scarcely 
knew what, and when Duff called him, he slowly 
turned, and the big stag’s mate was lying quiet in 
the snow, and the only living thing that they saw as 
they quit the scene was the great round form bear- 
ing aloft the oak-tree on its brow as it haunted the 
nearer hills.—Ernest Seton Thompson, in Scribner’s. 


WHO? 
Who is going to take charge of this great 


work of humane education in the future, 
Mr. Angell? 


Answer. We are educating humanely in 


our “Bands of Mercy ”’ something like two 
millions of youth and children. There will 
be plenty of leaders one of these days. 


A HIGHER HAND. 


We should much like to have all who find amuse- 
ment in shooting, wounding, and killing our wild 
birds drop in at our offices some day and see a hun- 
dred doves come from the belfry of the Old South 
Church to feed. 

On the first day of our taking lodgings, years ago, 
near the Are de Triomphe at Paris, a beautiful white 
dove flew in at our window. 

The good people who kept the house thought it 
very singular. 

On that same trip it was our privilege to address 
and urge ‘‘The Royal Society” of England to estab- 
lish a paper similar to ‘Our Dumb Animals,” and 
later we had the privilege at the Falls of the Rhine 
to assist in naming it “‘ The Animal World.”’ 

Later still, while in Paris, we received the first 
number of this beautiful paper, and as we opened it 
a little bird, for the first and only time while in Paris, 
came to our window on one of the most crowded 
streets and sang its sweet song. 

“All chance,” of course many will say. 

We do not know. 

Things have happened in our humane work which, 
if not Providential, were almost miraculous things 
which seemed to indicate a Higher Power interested. 

We wake suddenly in the night with a thought 
which put in action brings great and good results. 

Whence comes the thought? 

From nowhere and nothing some may say. But we 
remember the earnest prayers many are offering 
daily for the success of our work. 

We remember the two hours through many years 
given daily by our own good mother to secret prayer. 

We remember how when a furious fire threatened 
to sweep away the whole Vermont village where she 
then resided, she and other aged Christian women, 
who could do nothing else, knelt down in her house 
and prayed the Almighty to save the village, and the 
wind changed while they were praying, and the vil- 
lage was saved. 

We look back over the more than a quarter of a 
century since we began our humane work and see 
how it has grown, and is growing, not only in our 
own country, but over the world, and we ask ourself 
cannot He send, if He pleases, His messengers, the 
birds, to cheer and encourage it? 

Gzo. T. ANGELL. 
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OCTOBER. 


Tis a banner of gold and scarlet 
October flings to the breeze, 

And none other of all the twelve months 
Can boast such colors as these. 


For the trees that through all the summer 
Have been dressed in the darkest green, 
Now hanging with red and yellow 
In most gorgeous gowns are seen. 


The golden-rod flames by the roadside 
And over the fences old, 

Till each meadow is fast becoming 
The Field of the Cloth of Gold. 


And even the sun in his setting, 
’ When he slowly sinks from view 
And looks over the world of color, 
Has caught the golden hue. 
A. 8. 


AN INTELLIGENT HORSE. 
(For Our Dumb Animals.) 


Several years ago, when residing in my 
native town of Scituate, Mass., our family 
physician, Dr. Stetson, told me an interest- 
ing story of his intelligent horse. 

A short time before, he was called at mid- 
night to visit a serious case of sickness, and 
at once took his horse from the stable, har- 
nessed him in great haste and proceeded on 
his way, but when about a quarter of a mile 
from home he reached a hill and was just 
about to begin the descent when the horse 
suddenly stopped and refused to go any 
further. The doctor then felt sure some- 
thing must be wrong and alighted from the 
carriage, and carefully feeling over the 
harness, found that in his hurry and the 
darkness he had omitted to buckle one side 
of the breeching, which would have let the 
carriage on to the horse as soon as he began 
to descend the hill. He at once made the 
necessary fastening, got into the carriage, 
and the intelligent horse then started in 
double-quick for the sick patient. 

Was this instinct or reasoning intelli- 
gence? Ss. C. D. 


<i 


GOLD MEDAL FOR DOG THAT SAVED 
LITTLE GIRL. 


Within a few days Bob, a big Newfoundland dog 
owned by John Kelly, manager of the Long Island 
Express Company at Holland, near Far Rockaway, 
L. I., will have fastened to his collar a gold medal 
purchased for him by Mrs. Eugene Higgins, whose 
five-year-old daughter the dog saved from drowning 
yesterday. 

Pretty little Miss Higgins is the only child of her 
parents, who occupy a cottage in Dodge avenue. In 
care of her governess, she went down to the beach 
yesterday morning, and, taking off her shoes and 
stockings, waded into the ocean. Suddenly an im- 
mense breaker swept in and knocked the little one 
down. She was being swiftly carried out by the re- 
ceding water when Bob sprang into the surf, and, 
catching the child by her clothing, carried her 
proudly to the feet of the hysterical governess.—New 
York Herald, Sept. 14. 


SAVED HIS DOG. 


Some time ago there was a shipwreck at St. Mar- 
garet’s Bay, England, and the life-line brought sailor 
after sailor to shore amid the cheers of the rescuers. 
At last only the captain remained on board. The 
line was ready, the signal was given, but the answer- 
ing jerk did not come. Again and again, for a quar- 
ter of an hour, the question passed along the rope 
without reply. At last, when hope was nearly dead, 
the signal came, and the captain was hauled dripping 
ashore. He picked himself up, drew a small, wet, 
quivering dog from his breast pocket and set it ten- 
derly down. Then he looked round and said in sim- 
ple apology: “I couldn’t find the little fellow any- 
where.” 


A PHILADELPHIA POLICEMAN. 
(From Philadelphia Record.) 


Both the police and the fire departments were 
called to the rescue of a kitten out in Germantown 
the other day. The kitten had climbed to the top of 
a tall walnut tree close to the house of a wealthy 
railroad man, and on reaching its great eminence 
became so frightened that it refused to come down. 
So it stayed where it was, and all that night kept up 
a continuous mewing. Next day the residents of the 
house tried every means of coaxing it down, but all 
in vain. Another night the kitten, now half starved, 
remained in the tree, and sleep was almost impossible 
to the people in the house. Next morning a police- 
man happened to wander up the road, and pater- 
familias was seized with a bright idea. He sum- 
moned the protector of the weak to the aid of the 
kitten. The policeman was very fat and the tree was 
very tall. He saw that his only hope lay in a ladder. 
This he procured at the nearest fire-house, the fire- 
men marching to the scene en masse to witness the 
rescue. They held the ladder while the policeman 
laboriously climbed up into the tree. The kitten 
continued to retreat before him until it swayed on 
the outermost edge of a limb, where the fat police- 
man could not follow. He called fora saw, and, hold- 
ing the branch with one hand, he sawed it off with 
the other, thus effecting a thrilling rescue. The fire- 
men cheered him lustily as he descended the ladder 
with his burden. 

Some years ago we had the privilege of addressing 
the Philadelphia police [all that could be spared 
from duty], eight hundred men and thirty-two officers 
{a splendid looking audience]. The occasion was the 
presentation of certain gold medals by the Women’s 
Society P. C. A. of Philadelphia, and we said in be- 
ginning that we wished we were rich enough to pre- 
sent a gold medal to every man on the force, for we 
thought if anybody deserved gold medals it was 
those who were liable to be called upon at any hour 
of the day or night to risk lives in defence of the 
lives and property of their fellow-citizens. 


THE MASTER’S VOICE. 


(From Donahoe’s Magazine.) 


The waves were weary, and they went to sleep, 
The winds were hushed, 
The starlight flushed 

The furrowed face of all the mighty deep. 


The billows, yester eve so dark and wild, 
Wave strangely now— 
A calm upon their brow— 

Like that which rests upona cradled child. 


The sky was bright, and every single star, 
With gleaming face, 
Was in its place, 

And looked upon the sea —so fair and far. 


And all was still— still as a temple dim — 
When low and faint, 
As mourner’s plaint, 

Died the last note of Vesper hymn. 


A bark slept on the sea, and in the bark 
Slept Mary’s Son — 
The only One — 
Whose Face is light where all, all else is dark. 


His brow was heavenward turned, His face was fair, 
He dreamed of me, 
On that still sea — 

The stars He made gleamed through His hair. 


And lo! a moan moved o’er the mighty deep. 
The sky grew dark! 
The little bark 

Felt all the waves awaking from their sleep. 


The winds wailed wild, and wilder billows beat ; 
The bark was tossed ; 
Shall all be lost ? 

But Mary’s Son slept on, serene and sweet. 


The tempest raged in all its mighty wrath, 
The winds howled on, 
All hope seemed gone, 
And darker waves surged round the bark’s lone path. 


The sleeper woke! He gazed upon the deep— 
He whispered: “ Peace ! 
Winds — wild waves, cease | 
Be still!” The tempest fled— the ocean fell asleep. 


(From Alabama Tribune and Gazette.) 


Geo. T. Angell very truthfully says: ‘‘ If there is no 
punishment in this world or the next for the men 
who get up and keep up these infernal wars, then 
there is no such thing as justice.” 

The idea that civilization indicates a large standing 
army, ironclad ships, long range guns, or any other 
combustible to take human life, is not applicable to 
intelligently arranged governments and is a disgrace 
to any country that claims to be founded on Chris- 
tian principles. ‘*Take our word for it, humane 
men or women,” says an exchange, “if you could see 
one day of battle you would pray Almighty God to 
hasten the coming of peace on earth.” A German 
proverb tells us that every great war leaves a country 
with three armies—one of invalids, one of mourners, 
and one of idle persons ready to commit crime. 


A GOOD LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT 
oF THE NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


For God and home and every land. 


National Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 


PORTLAND, ME., Sept. 12, 1901. 
Gro. T. ANGELL, Esq. 

My Dear Mr. Angell,—The September number of 
Our Dumb Animals has just reached me, and al- 
though I am exceedingly busy I have stopped to look 
it over, for there is no paper that comes to my study 
that delights me more. While all of the numbers are 
good, it seems to me this is specially good and 
beautiful, from the first exquisite picture, “ Summer 
in the Woods,” to the splendid horse looking to see 
if his ‘Hat is on Straight,” to say nothing of the 
glimpse of the way horses helped to light the street 
lamps one hundred years ago—it is a gem, and the 
reading part is even better, if possible, than the 
pictures. 

On the old-fashion shutters in my study, which 
have opened and shut for one hundred years, are 
pinned the pictures of cats and dogs and horses 
which I have cut from your paper from time to time, 
and they attract quite as much attention as do the 
paintings and engravings hanging on the walls. 

On a placard in my study are these words, referring 
to my horse, now thirty years old, who has not been 
shod for more than a year, but who is having a happy 
summer: ‘Madge has travelled 50,000 miles for tem- 
perance.” 

Although I do not often say so to you, I deeply 
appreciate the great humane, splendid wo:k you are 
doing. Not alone would the animals thank you 
could they speak, but humanity will bless you for 
making the world purer and gentler and nobler. 

With all good wishes for your continued health 
and success, I am, very sincerely yours, 


L. M. N. STEVENS. 


The above letter of Mrs. Stevens reminds 
us of the address we were kindly invited to 
deliver before the annual meeting of the 
National W. C. T. U., at Nashville, Tenn., 
and of which, published in the Union Signal, 
organ of the W. C. T. U., the Golden Rule, 
organ of the Christian Endeavorers, the 
American Teacher, and various other Ameri- 
ean publications, probably half a million, 
and perhaps a million, copies have been 
circulated. 

As will be seen on our last page this ad- 
dress is sent gratuitously to all who ask. 


THE NEW HAVEN (CONNECTICUT) 
8. A. 


We are glad to receive from this Society 
subscriptions for five hundred copies of Our 
Dumb Animals for the coming year. 


The reach of our “Bands of Mercy” is 
illustrated by a composition we receive on 
this September 9th from Chen Hock Hye 
(15 years old], Singapore, Asia. 


= 
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A FEW OF THE ABOUT ONE HUNDRED PIGEONS THAT COME TWICE DAILY TO OUR OFFICE WINDOWS FOR FOOD. 
{Used by kind permission of Miss Eddy, of Providence, Rhode Island.| 


I HAD NOT THE SLIGHTEST IDEA OF 
THE MAGNITUDE OF YOUR WORK. 
The above was said to us by an intelligent 

gentleman whom we had the pleasure of 

meeting to-day, as we told him of the vast 
circulation of our monthly paper in our own 
and foreign countries [as set forth on the 
last page of this issue]—of our over three 
millions copies of ‘‘ Black Beauty” in our 
own, nearly all European and three Asiatic 
languages—of our over forty-seven thousand 
** Bands of Mercy”? in our own and many 
other countries—of our printing in a single 
year of more than a hundred and seventeen 
millions of pages of humane literature, etc. 
People who have not been familiar with 
our work can readily understand from the 
above how it happens that we sometimes 

receive more than two hundred letters in a 

single day’s mail, and about the same num- 

ber of exchange newspapers and magazines. 


WORTH KNOWING. 

From an ably written article with above 
title sent us we take the following: 

(1) That death [from natural causes] is 
not sudden. 

(2) That life may continue long after ap- 
parent death. 

(3) That cremation is the most desirable 
and certain method of making death sure. 

In our own will we direct that our body 
shall be kept until the beginning of decay— 
then cremated. Gro. T. ANGELL 


The following kind letter tells its own story:— 
MARBLEHEAD NECK, Sept. 12, 1901. 
MR. ANGELL:— 
We had a fair yesterday for the S. P. C. A., and en- 
closed please find check for nineteen dollars. 
Yours sincerely, 
Amy 
REGINALD C. Foster. 
{ We need not say howgratefully we feel for all the 
kind and generous help given to aid our humane 
work.] Gero. T. ANGELL. 


JUDGE BERRY. 


“How would you like to have a boil on your neck 
and the collar constantly rubbing against it?” asked 
Judge Berry of Lynn of two men who had been work- 
ing a sore-backed horse. ‘It’s an outrage the way 
horses are treated by some persons,” he continued, 
and then he fined one of the men $50 and the other 
$20. And public opinion is with him for so doing. 

Boston Herald, Aug. 22. 


JUDGE BERRY AGAIN. 


Men with a lack of humane instincts had better 
keep out of Lynn. In sentencing a man $100 for 
driving a poor horse with a frightfully sore back, 
Judge Berry of the Lynn police court said: “The 
whipping-post should be applied to this man, and it 
is my only regret, in contemplating what penalty I 
shall fix, that I cannot impose it. Any man who will 
treat a horse as this defendant has done should be 
lashed to the skin until humane instinct has been 
whipped into him.” Animal torturers get ‘the 
limit” in Lynn. Boston Herald, Sept. 6th. 


Fines like the above, with occasional imprison- 
ment, go a vast way towards preventing cruelty to 
animals in Massachusetts. 


MEDICAL COURTESY. 

“Doctor, my little boy is in a very critical state, 
and I am satisfied that Dr. P. doesn’t understand the 
case. I wish you would come right over and see the 
boy.” ‘I don’t see how I can doit. P. and I are 
old friends, and in these matters of professional 
courtesy we have to be mighty careful.” “ But, great 
heavens, man, if you don’t come the boy may die!” 
“That’s just the point. Suppose I should save the 
boy, P. would never forgive me.”—Life. 


DOCKING. 


The docking of horses’ tails by Anglomaniacs who 
ape English manners and customs, should be made 
a@ criminal offence, punishable by imprisonment for 
not less than one year. Nature provided the horse 
with a tail to brush off the flies, mosquitoes, and 
other insects, just as the Creator furnished man with 
hands to protect himself. There are no mosquitoes 
and scarcely any flies in Great Britain to bother 
animals. A man who will wantonly cut a horse’s 
tail should be compelled to stand on a sugar dock in 
hot weather with his hands tied behind his back, and 
he would then know the agony and torture a poor 
horse suffers with nothing but a stump of a tail to 
drive off these pests and tormentors.—St. Louis Herald. 


GOOD ADVICE TO NOISE-MAKERS. 
(From the New York World.) 


The noise evil in this city has received a good deal 
of attention the past year or so, and I believe it is 
generally conceded that the dogs and cats contribute 
their full quota of the nuisance in question. Apro- 
pos of this matter, I observe that Mr. George T. 
Angell, the well-known humanitarian and friend of 
the dumb animals, keeps this notice standing in the 
editorial columns of his paper: “ Do not let your cais 
or dogs disturb the sleep of your sick or well neigh- 
bors.” It is a simple little bit of advice, but it con- 


tains a world of meaning to many thousands of poor 
victims of sleeplessness in New York caused by the 
barking of dogs and yowling of catsin back yards. 
I would like to see it printed in every paper in this 
W. G.B. 


city. 
New York, Sept. 1. 


TRUE TO HIS OLD FRIEND. 


An old man was leading a thin old horse across the 
commons in the northern part of the city, when a 
passer-by asked him where he was going. 

“I’m searching for a bit of green for the poor 
beast,” he answered. 

‘I'd send him to the bone-yard or the glue factory,’” 
said the other contemptuously. 

“Would you?” asked the old man in a trembling 
voice, “if he had been the best friend you had in the 
world and helped you to earn food for your family for 
nearly twenty-five years? If the children that’s gone 
and the children that’s livin’ had played with their 
arms around his neck and their heads on him for a 
pillow, when they had no other? Sir, he’s carried us 
to mill and to meetin’, an’ please God he shall die 
like a Christian, an’ I’ll bury him with these old 
hands. Nobody’ll ever abuse old Bill, for if I go 
afore him there are those who will look after him.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the man who had ac- 
costed him, “ there’s a difference in people.” 

** Yes,’”’ said the old man, as he passed on with his 
four-footed friend. 

The above incident from the “ Detroit Free Press,’” 
kindly sent us by our good friend the eminent writer, 
Mrs. Harriet M. Lathrop, reminds us very pleasantly 
of a visit to Detroit many years ago. We called first 
upon the pastor of one of the largest and most influ- 
ential churches in that city, asking the privilege of 
speaking Sunday evening in his church in behalf of 
God’s dumb creatures that could not speak for them- 
selves, and who were greatly in need in that city of 
some one to speak for them. 

While he gave us a kind reception, yet he decided, 
to use his own words, “ that he didn’t believe the peo- 
ple of that city were quite up to hearing about dumb 
animals on the Lord’s day.” 

A friend of ours informed the pastor of another 
church of the decision, and we were immediately in- 
vited to occupy his pulpit on the Lord’sday. That 
church was attended by the Governor of the State 
and the editor of the “ Detroit Free Press,” and the 
result was that on the succeeding Sunday evening we 
had the pleasure of repeating our address in the 
Opera House to an audience numbering nearly two 
thousand ; one of the results of which was a live so- 
ciety there which has since done an important work 
in the protection of dumb animals. 

T. ANGELL. 


She was a little Cambridge girl, and not very wel} 
acquainted with school discipline. One day she was 
discovered whispering, and the teacher sent her to 
an anteroom to meditate on the enormity of her 
offence. When she was again permitted to join her 
classmates, the teacher asked, “ What were you say- 
ing to the girl next to you when I caught you whis- 
pering?”’ The little culprit hung her head for a 
moment, and then replied, ‘‘I was only telling her 
how nice you looked in your new dress.” ‘ Well, 
that—yes—I know—but we must—the class in spelling 
will please stand up.”—Boston Herald. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Dums ANIMALS. 


Boston, October, 1901. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 

cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month fo the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 

Oan be had at any hour of the day or night by call- 
ing Telephone 992 Tremont. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasoneble 
eharges. 

w@ In emergency cases of severe injury, where 
owners are unable to pay, the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report 
of receipts, which is published in each number of our 
paper, and if they do not find the sums they have sent 
properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
“Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. Gso. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month thirty- 
two new branches of our Parent Band of 
Mercy, making a total of forty-seven thousand 
and eighty-two. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the 
kinds we have been using a new badge in the two sizes 
above represented. They are very handsome—a white 
star on a blue ground, with gilt letters, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or post- 
age stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We 
cannot attend to smaller orders than five. 


HOW THE SAD DEATH OF PRESIDENT 
McKINLEY MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
PREVENTED. 

At the September meeting of the Directors of The 
American Humane Education Society and Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, held September 18th, the following resolution 

was passed unanimously : 

Resolved, That the sad death of President McKinley 
should call the attention of all good citizens to the 
importance of “ Bands of Mercy”’ and humane edu- 
cation in all our schools. 

President Angell reported for the month that 2832 
cases had been attended to, 102 horses taken from 
work and 80 horses and other animals mercifully 
killed, and the Societies’ “‘ Bands of Mercy”’ had now 
reached the number of forty-seven thousand and 
eighty-two. 


HUMANITY IN BOSTON STREETS. 

Perhaps no better test of the humanity in 
our streets can be given than this, which 
oceurred this morning :— 

One of our agents found a lame horse on 
School street, and in a few minutes after 
five gentlemen took the trouble to report 
the case at our offices. 

The time will come when the nation’s 
thinkers will see that there is no way under 
Heaven through which we can more effectu- 
ally reach all classes of men, and particu- 
larly those that churches and Sunday-schools 
do not reach, and make them merciful in all 
the relations of life, than by leading them to 
say kind words and do kind acts a hundred 
times a day to the dumb creatures by whom 
they are surrounded. 


GEo. T. ANGELL. 


EPISCOPAL CLERGYMAN ON DOCKING. 


The Rev. Andrew Gray [Episcopal clergyman] of 
Boston, writes us of a cruel case of docking which 
recently came to his knowledge, and adds: 
~* Allow me to make a suggestion. Would it not be 
wise, in the interests of the docked horses, made to 
suffer for life on account of man’s cruelty, to organize 
some association or society, with one simple pledge, 
viz., We agree and pledge ourselves that we will not 
ride behind, or in any way knowingly hire, for any 
service, any docked horse or horses. I believe there 
are thousands of ladies and gentlemen in Boston 
ready to hold up your hands in this matter if you will 
lead.” 

[ We will add that Mr. Gray astonished a driver the 
other day by refusing to ride in a carriage drawn by 
a docked horse, saying that if he could not ride behind 
a whole horse he would walk.—EpirTor.| 


A GOOD LADY 


Wants us to publish an account of the erection of a 
fountain in her town. 

We are sorry we cannot for the following reasons: 

1) We have enough matter coming to our table 
every month to fill twenty large papers, and can only 
print one small one. 

(2) Our paper goes to more than 20,000 cities and 
towns, and 19,999 of them would take little or no in- 
terest in the article, and to the few subscribers in 
her own town it would be old news. 

(3) Our little paper, to be kept up to the high 
standard which is securing for it readers all over this 
country, and to some extent in other countries, must 
select very carefully and put in very condensed form 
what will be likely to create the widest interest in 
our humane work. 


CHINA. 

We believe the original proposition was 
that the Chinese delegation to Berlin should 
prostrate themselves before the Kaiser and 
bump their noses nine times on the floor. 
We think an American delegation would be 
more inclined to tumble the Kaiser over, 
and bump his nose on the floor. 


“ STRANGE.” 


(From Albany Argus.) 


A bolt of lightning saved a child from premature 
burial at Hanston, Kansas, Monday. The five-year-old 
daughter of Samuel McPreaz, a rancher, apparently 
died on Saturday morning. Funeral services were 
arranged, the body prepared for burial, and no one 
noticed a sign of life remaining in the little body. 
The funeral services were held and the procession 
started to the cemetery. A storm was gathering at 
the time. On the way to the cemetery a bolt of light- 
ning struck the hearse, burst open the metallic coffin 
in which the body was encased, knocked down both 
horses and stunned the driver. When the frightened 
mourners reached the hearse the little girl was sit- 
ting up crying for her mother. For afew moments 
the persons who witnessed the occurrence were too 
frightened to move, but finally the little girl was 
taken up and driven back to the house as fast as pos- 
sible. Her parents believe the bolt was sent as a 
miracle and the people of the vicinity speak in whis- 
pers of it. Physicians declare the little girl wasin a 
cataleptic condition and the shock revived her, but 
many residents believe she was dead and came back 
to life. Atany rate she is recovered and feels no ill 
effects from being encased in the coffin for twenty- 
four hours. The lightning destroyed one side of the 
hearse and melted a portion of the coffin. Persons 
living in the vicinity of Hanston who were in the 
funeral procession, tell many strange stories in con- 
nection with the occurrence. Some of them say that 
just prior to the flash of lightning a peculiarly soft, 
mellow light appeared in the sky, which was so pro- 
nounced in its difference from sunlight as to attract 
attention and occasion comment, and that while the 
peculiar atmospheric conditions were being dis- 
cussed, the clap of thunder and the flash of lightning 
riveted their attention upon the strange scene which 
followed. It is also said that the lightning, after 
passing through the metallic coffin, passed along the 
running gear of the hearse and burned the ends off 
the leather traces so that when the horses struggled 
to their feet they were unhitched from the vehicle 
that contained the broken coffin and the resuscitated 
child. What is thought to be one of the strangest 
features of the occurrence and which strengthens the 
belief of those who contend that it was a manifesta- 
tion of the Divine power, is that nobody was killed or 
even seriously hurt by the lightning. 
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FROM GRAND SECRETARY OF GRAND 
LODGE OF MANITOBA, I.0.0.F. 

Passengers on our incoming branch line 
trains tell of a singular case of motherly de- 
votion on the part of a mare which almost 
equals the intelligence, the perseverance 
and reasoning power of a human being. 
The train was running along at usual speed 
when the engineer observed a horse stand- 
ing on the track. He whistled shrilly, but 
instead of running off badly frightened the 
animal held its position between the rails. 
The train was slowed down until it moved 
up to the horse at a slow pace. Puffing 
smoke, hissing steam and shrieking whistle 
failed to move the horse and the fireman was 
compelled to get out of the cab and run 
ahead to drive the obstinate brute out of 
danger. What was his surprise to find, just 
beyond, the mare’s colt with its legs through 
a little bridge and stuck fast. The faithful 
mother knew her offspring was unable to 
get out of the way of the train, and she had 
faced the danger herself, stolidly holding 
her ground until relief arrived. The engi- 
neer and fireman lifted the colt out of the 
bridge, and stood it on its feet. No serious 
damage had resulted to the long, awk- 
ward-looking legs from the fall, and the 
colt scampered off, followed by the happy 
mother. 


We shall pass through this world but once, there- 
fore let us do, while here, all the good we can. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. ANGELL and Rev. THomas TIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President; JosEPpH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

Over forty-seven thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 

probably over a million members. 


PLEDGE, 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her ann ge M.S. 
P. O. A. on our badges means “Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 


We send without cost, to we person ask- 
ing, a copy of “ Band of Mercy Information” 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a ‘‘ Band of Mercy,” obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the ‘‘band’’ and the name and 
post-office address [town and state] of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OuR DumB ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pic- 
tures, for one 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

8. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Hight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

6. For the President, an imitation gold 


adge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday-school 
teachers, should be presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink 
printed, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and mem- 
bership book, eight cents. The “Twelve 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals’’ cost only 
two cents for the whole, bound together in 
one pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost 
twenty-five cents a hundred, or eight for 
five cents. 

Everybody, old and young, who wants todo akind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings: 


1.— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. |See Melodies.] 

2.— Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last meeting by Secretary. 

3.— Readings. Prize Contest Recitations,” 
“Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble 
sayings and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.— A brief address. embers may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.— Enrollment of new members. 

7.— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


THE COURT LAYING DOWN THE LAW. 


Every great and com- 
manding movement in 
the annals of the world 
is the product of enthus- 
iasm. 


Costs Thirty Cents. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


Iam told by Hon. Lewis M. Lellan, of Gorham, Me., 
that while fishing for land-locked salmon in Sebago 
Lake last May he was surprised to see a loon with her 
young one near his canoe. 

The anxious mother was employing every artifice 
to call her child away, but the little one swam so near 
the fisher that he easily took him aboard in his land- 
ing net, and holding him on his knee gently stroked 
his downy coat to the little fellow’s evident satisfac- 
tion. Meantime the mother was in an agony of dis- 
tress. At first, forgetting her native wildness and 
timidity in her mother’s love, she boldly approached 
the canoe, and, rising in the water till she appeared 
to stand upon it, furiously flapped her wings, utter- 
ing menacing cries. Finding this of no avail she 
pretended that she was wounded, rolling over in the 
water and finally lying still as if dead, evidently to 


| 


attract attention to herself and from her young one. | 


The fisherman, touched by these displays:of motherly 
affection, put the young loon into the water, which 
perceiving, the distressed mother instantly came to 
life and again tried to entice her little one to go with 
her, but he liked his new acquaintance so well that 
he remained near the boat, until the fisherman, with 
a compassion worthy of good Saint Isaac himself, 
rapidly paddled away for a considerable distance, 
when he waited to see the outcome of this adventure. 

As he withdrew, the mother, with cries of joy, swam 
to her little one, dove beneath him, and taking him 
on her back quickly bore him toa safe distance, when 
she stopped and seemed to be talking to her truant 
child in very different tones from the “wild, strange 
hoarse laughter by day and the weird, doleful cry at 


night” which John Burroughs attributes to this bird. | 


The fisher says he never imagined the loon could pro- 
duce such soft, sweet, melodious notes as he then heard. 


Doubtless these notes seemed not less sweet because | 
the hearer’s spiritual senses had just been quickened | 


and purified by a merciful act. 
What earthly sownd 80 sweet as those prompted by a 
mother’s love? L. M. CHASE. 


Mr. Spurgeon, the famous London preacher, being 
asked whether a man could be a Christian and belong 
to a brass band, replied, “‘ Yes, I think he might; but 
it would bea very difficult matter for his next door 
neighbor to be a Christian.” 


‘miles. 


A NEW YORK LADY. 

A lady of New York city sends an account 
of two horses being driven by a New York 
coachman, under constant lashing, fifteen 
One fell with blood flowing from its 
mouth and nostrils, and both were covered 
with bruises and long welts which the lash 
had cut. ° 

The driver was arrested and fined $35, and 
the kind-hearted lady asks if we cannot do 
something to persuade magistrates to in- 
flict greater punishment for such crimes. 

We answer that we supply all our magis- 
trates in Massachusetts every month with 
Our Dumb: Animals, which is read by their 
wives, children and themselves, and we can 
think of no better way of interesting them 
in our work. 

The other day one of them fined a man 
seventy-five dollars for throwing ammonia 
into the eyes of a dog, and another, in our 
Boston municipal court, fined Charles Prince 
a hundred and fifty dollars for driving a horse 
with a very sore back. 


ONLY A MULE. 
Only a mule in the harness, 
Fallen, because the load 
Was heavier than his frame could draw 
Over the slippery road. 


Only a mule, and he lay there 
Suffering, helpless, forlorn, 

With all of the throbbing, sensitive nerves 
Of a human princely born. 


Yes, he lay there, an emblem of patience, 
Dying, in spite of the lash, 

Dying, in spite of a driver’s rage, 

Curses and words so rash. 

He lay there, watched by Our Father, 
Smitten in mercy at last; 

Free from a cruel master, 
Dying—dead—and at rest. 


Better to be a humble mule, 
Suffering, patient, and kind, 

Than the human brute who hath slain him, 
The man with the loftier (?) mind. 

In the day of ‘‘ the just made perfect,”’ 
Ab, laugh not a brute to scorn, 

Better to be a sinless mule, 


Than a beast in human form. F. E. B. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 


A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE OON- 
TESTS IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, The 
American Humane 
Education Soci- 
ety.” 

We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 


Each is in a box on red velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall 
is secured, several schools, Sunday schools, granges 
or other societies are invited to send their best 
speaker or reciter to compete for the prize medal; 
some prominent citizen presides; other prominent 
citizens act as the committee of award, and a small 
admission fee, ten or twenty cents, pays all the costs, 
and leaves a handsome balance for the local humane 
society or “Band of Mercy,” or school or Sunday- 
school or church or library or any other object pre- 
Serred. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 


We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $675. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Oruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 
for evidence which shall enable the Society to con- 
vict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 

(2.) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivi- 
sections and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of 
the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Oountry 
Clubs, of & criminal violation of law by causing his 
horse to be mutilated for life. 

(4) $50 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to 
be mutilated for life by docking. 

(5.) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of 
5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws 
of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 

Gso. T. ANGRBLL, President. 


Our creed and the creed of our “Am- 
erican Humane Education Society,” as 
appears on its battle-flags—its badges 
—and its official seal, is ‘‘ Glory to God,” 
Peace on Earth,” Kindness, Justice 
and Mercy to every living creature,” 


If there were no birds man could not 
live on the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


Black Beauty in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobio- 
graphy, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York’s ‘400,’ in paper 
covers, 10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, 
or 30 cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
each; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 60 cents 
at office, or 72 cents mailed. Cheaper 
edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both 
editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all 
remittances. 


<i 


YORK’S 400.” 
“It should receive as wide a circulation as ‘ Black 
Beauty.’”—Boston Oourier. 
“Charmingly told story. Its merits are many and 
its readers cannot be too numerous.’’—Boston Ideas. 
“Extremely interesting. Will be laid down only 
with regret.”—Gloucester Breese. 
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“FOR PITY’S SAKE.” 


On the first day of issuing this book we had over 
@ hundred orders for it, some of them for fifty and 
twenty-five copies. 


“PITY’S SAKE” FOR GRATUITOUS 
DISTRIBUTION. 

We acknowledge from various friends 
donations to aid us in the gratuitous dis- 
tribution of this most valuable book, which 
everyone reads with pleasure, and having 
read wants everybody else to read. 

To those who wish to buy it the price for 
our edition is 10 cents, and Mrs. Oarter’s 
cloth-bound edition, for which the pub- 
lisher’s price is 75 cents, we are permitted 
to sell at 60 cents, or post-paid 65 cents. 


“ The Humane Horse Book,” compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sympa- 
thies of their neighbors. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire those that look 
the best and have no docked tails. When we take a 
herdic we pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell 
the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, and give 
him five or ten cents over his fare for being kind to 
his horse. We never ride behind a dock-tailed horse. 


Send for prize essays published by Our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor, and receive 
a copy without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other ani- 
mal as soon as you can. All suffering of any 
creature, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 
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Every kind word you say to a dumb 
animal or bird will make you happier. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 


For prices of Miss 8S. J. Eddy’s new book, above 
named, and a variety of humane publications, ad- 
dress Art and Natural Study Publishing Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


<- 


One thing we must never for- 
get, namely: that the infinitely 
most important work for us is the 
humane education of the millions 
who are soon to come on the 


stage of action. 
GEo. T. ANGELL, 


What do you consider, Mr, Angell, 
the most important work you do? 


Answer. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in North America north of Mex- 
ico, who in their turn talk to probably 
over sixty millions of readers. 


‘Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST 80 SOON AND 80 FAR SHALL WE REACH 
THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF CRUELTY BUT OF 
CRIME.”? T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


<i 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
To those who will have them properly posted we 
send: 
(1.) Placards for the protection of birds. 


(2.) Placards for the protection of horses from 
docking and tight check-reins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 
(1.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 
(2.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow-citizens whe 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk — even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up in a stable with- 
out exercise? 

Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a 
boy, or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without the 
company of other animals, then the cruelty is stil} 
greater. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING, 


(1.) Avoid so far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead 
lined tanks. 

(2.) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized iron pipes. 

(8.) Avoid using anything acid which has been 
kept in a tin can. 

(4.) When grippe or other epidemics are prevail- 
ing wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 


| | 
| | 


Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 
I answer: To teach and lead every 


child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 
every opportunity 40 say a kind|some dumb creature happier. 


word or do a kind act that will 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY. 


Our new Bands of Mercy will 
be published in November issue. 


A SECOND TRIAL. 
A COLLEGE SCENE. 


It was commencement at D—— College. The people 
were pouring into churchas Ientered. Finding the 
choice seats already taken, I pressed onward, looking 
to the right and to the left for a vacancy, and on 
the very front row I found one. 

Here a little girl moved along to make room for me, 
looking into my face with large gray eyes, whose 
brightness was softened by very long lashes. Her 
face was open and fresh as a newly-blown rose. Again 
and again I found my eyes turning to the rose-like 
face, and each time the gray eyes moved, half-smiling. 
to meet mine. Evidently the child was ready to 
“make up” with me. And when, with a bright 
smile, she returned my dropped handkerchief we 
seemed fairly introduced. Other persons, now com- 
ing into the seat, crowded me quite close up against 
the little girl, so that we soon felt very well ac- 
quainted. 

“There’s going to be a great crowd,’’ she said to me. 

“Yes,” I replied ; “ people always like to see how 
schoolboys are made into men.”’ 

Her face beamed with pleasure and pride as she 
said: 

“My brother’s going to graduate; he’s going to 
speak ; I’ve brought these flowers to throw to him.” 

They were not greenhouse favorites ; but just old- 
fashioned domestic flowers, such as we associate with 
the dear grandmothers; “ but,’ I thought, “they 
will seem sweet and beautiful to him for his little 
sister’s sake.” 

“That is my brother,” she went on, pointing with 
her nosegay. 

‘The one with the light hair?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” she said, smiling and shaking her head in 
innocent reproof; “not that homely one with red 
hair; that handsome one with brown wavy hair. His 
eyes look brown, too; but they are not,—they are 
dark blue. There! he’s got his hand up to his head 
now. You see him, don’t you?” 

In an eager way she looked from me to him, as if 
some important fate depended upon my identifying 
her brother. 

“T see him,” I said, “he’s a very good-looking 
brother.” 

“ Yes, he’s beautiful,” she said with artless delight, 
“and he’s good, and he studies so hard. He has 
taken care of me ever since mamma died. Here is 
his name on the programme. He is not the valedic- 
torian, but he has an honor for all that.” 

I saw in the little creature’s familiarity with these 
technical college terms that she had closely identified 
herself with her brother’s studies, hopes, and suc- 
cesses. 

“ He thought at first,” she continued, “ that he would 
write on‘ The Romance of Monastic Life.’ ” 

What a strange sound these long words had whis- 
pered from her childish lips! Her interest in her 
brother’s work had stamped them on the child’s 
memory, and to her they were ordinary things. 

“But then,” she went on, “he decided that he 
would rather write on ‘ Historical Parallels,’ and he’s 
got a real good oration, and he says it beautifully. 
He has said it to me a great many times. I ’most 
know it by heart. Oh! it begins so pretty and so 
grand. This is the way it begins,” she added, en- 
couraged by the interest she must have seen in my 
face: “* Amid the combinations of actors and forces 
which make up the great kaleidoscope of history, we 
often find a turn of Destiny’s hand.’” 

“Why, bless the baby!” I thought, looking down 
into her proud face. I can’t describe how very odd 
and elfish it did seem to have those sonorous words 
rolling out of the smiling mouth. 

The band, striking up, put an end to the quotation 
and to the confidences. 


In moving 
don’t forget 


your cat. 


Always keep 
your dogs and 
cats nights 
where they will 
not disturb the 
sleep of your 
neighbors and 
so come in 


danger .of be- 


ing poisoned, 


DUKE AND DUCHESS. 
White Angora Kittens from Walnut Ridge Farms, Boston. 


As the exercises progressed, and approached nearer 
and nearer the effort on which all her interest was | 
concentrated, my little friend became excited and | 
restless. Her eyes grew larger and brighter, two 
deep red spots glowed on her cheeks. She touched | 
up the flowers, manifestly making the offering ready 
for the shrine. 

“ Now it’s his turn,” she said, turning to me a face 
in which pride and delight and anxiety seemed 
equally mingled. But when the overture was played 
through, and his name was-called, the child seemed 
in her eagerness to forget me and all the earth beside 
him. She rose to her feet and leaned forward for a 
better view of her beloved as he mounted to the | 
speaker’s stand. I knew by her deep breathing that 
her heart was throbbing in her throat. I knew, too, 
by the way her brother came to the front that he was 
trembling. The hands hung limp ; his face was pal- 
lid and the lips blue, as with cold. I felt anxious. 
The child, too, seemed to discern that things were 
not well with him. Something like fear showed in her 
face. 

He made an automatic bow. Then a bewildered, 
struggling look came into his face, then a helpless 
look, and then he stood staring vacantly, like a som- 
nambulist, at the waiting audience. The moments 
of painful suspense went by, and still he stood as if 
struck dumb. I saw how it was; he had been seized 
with stage fright. 

Alas! little sister! She turned her large dismayed 
eyes upon me. “‘ He’s forgotten it,’’ she said. Then 
a swift change came into her face; a strong, deter- 
mined look; and on the funeral-like silence of the 
room broke the sweet child voice : 

“* Amid the combinations of actors and forces that 
make up the great kaleidoscope of history, we often 
find that a turn of Destiny’s hand’ ”— 

Everybody about us turned and looked. The 
breathless silence; the sweet, childish voice; the 
childish face, the long, unchildlike words, produced 
a weird effect. 

But the help had come too late; the unhappy 
brother was already staggering in humiliation from 
the stage. The band quickly struck up, and waves of 
lively music were rolled out to cover the defeat. 

I gave the sister a glance in which I meant to show 
the intense sympathy which I felt, but she did not 
see. Her eyes, swimming with tears, were on her 
brother’s face. I put my arm around her. She was 
too absorbed to feel the caress, and before I could 
appreciate her purpose she was on her way to the 


| men got closer together to make room for her. 


shame-stricken young man, sitting with a face like a 
statue’s. 

When he saw her by his side the set face relaxed 
and a quick mist came into his eyes. The young 
She 


| sat down beside him, laid her flowers on his knee and 


slipped her hand in his. 

I could not keep my eyes from her sweet, pitying 
face. I saw her whisper to him, he bending a little 
to catch her words. Later, I found out that she was 
asking him if he knew his “ piece’? now, and that he 
answered yes. 

When the young man next on the list had spoken, 


| and while the band was playing, the child, to the 


brother’s great surprise, made her way up the stage 
steps, and pressed through the throng of professors 
and trustees and distinguished visitors, up to the 
college president. 

“If you please, sir,’ she said with alittle courtesy, 
* will you and the trustees let my brother try again? 
He knows his ‘ piece’ now.”’ 

For a moment the president stared at her through 
his gold-bowed spectacles, and then, appreciating 
the child petition, he smiled on her and went down 
and spoke to the young man who had failed. 

So it happened that when the band had again 
ceased playing, it was briefly announced that Mr. —— 
would now deliver his oration—* Historic Parallels.” 

“*Amid the combinations of actors and forces 
which’’’— This the little sister whispered to him as 
he rose to answer the summons. 

A ripple of heightened and expectant interest 
passed over the audience, and then all sat stone-still, 
as though fearing to breathe lest the speaker might 
again take fright. Nodanger. The heroin the youth 
was aroused. He went at his“ piece” with a set pur- 
pose to conquer, to redeem himself, and to bring back 
the smile into the child’s tear-stained face. I watched 
the face during the speaking. The wide eyes, the 
parted lips, the whole rapt being said that the breath- 
less audience was forgotten, that her spirit was mov- 
ing with his. 

And when the address was ended with the ardent 
abandon of one who catches enthusiasm in the real- 
ization that he is fighting down a wrong judgment 
and conquering a sympathy, the effect was really 
thrilling. That dignified audience broke into raptur- 
ous applause; bouquets, intended for the valedic- 
torian, rained like a tempest. And the child who 


had helped to save the day—that one beaming little 
face, in its pride and gladness, is something to be 
forever remembered. 


5'7 
| 
| 
| 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


THE BROOK. 


From the bubbling crystal spring where the mated 
bob-’-links sing 
And the mocking bird entrances with his trill, 
Where the saucy little linnet makes himself heard 
every minute, 
There—the brook begins its journey down the hill. 


In and out among the pebbles that perchance are in 
its way, 
With now and then a ripple and a rill, 
With here a little pool where the robin likes to cool 
In the waters—as they trickle down the hill. 


On it flows in greater volume through the fields of 
waving grain 
Where the meadow lark soars high and pipes his lay. 
Here—the sleepy cattle blink as they stand knee- 
deep and drink 
In their listless, lazy, don’t-care kind of way. 


And, mayhap, it widens out in a pond where lusty 
trout 
Court rest from worry—up and down the brook. 
’Tis here the sun-browned boy finds happiness and 
joy, 
With his willow pole, twine line and baited hook. 


And there ’neath cooling shadows of some tangled 
vine or brush 
Wherein is heard the plaintive whip-poor-will. 
Out again in sportive play how it flings bright beads 
of spray 
In its nervous hurry scurry down the hill. 


And now from out the woodland where the feathered 
songsters dwell, 
Into the fragrant meadow—all serene. 
Its ripple and its rill have been left back on the hill, 
While its placid bosom shines in silvery sheen. 


On it fiows through fields and meadows—on its way 
it feeds the mill, 
And it joins the winding river that finds outlet in 
the deep, 
Where the fisher and his helpmates ply their trade 
on waters still— 
While the Heavens over all strict vigils keep. 


So it goes from spring to river, and from river into sea, 
With many a rill and ripple and many a turn and 
crook. 
With its beauties and its graces and its many charm- 
ing places 
There is nothing more inspiring than the brook. 
Young People’s Paper. 


THE COMING OF HIS FEET. 


It may be in the morning 
ire the dew is off tbe grass, 
When the little birds are singing 
Their sweet welcome as they pass; 
Ere the sound of busy thousands 
Is heard upon the street, 
I will listen for His coming, 
For the coming of His feet. 


It may be at the noonday, 
When the sun is hot o’erhead, 
And the whirr of noisy insects 
Comes from out the grassy bed; 
When the wind is softly sighing 
In the tree-tops as they meet, 
I will wait me, hopeful listening 
For the coming of His feet. 


It may be in the evening, 
When the busy day is o’er, 
When the setting sun is throwing 
Lengthened shadows on the floor; 
Or the moon is slowly rising 
Behind the meadow bars, 
And the dark blue heaven is studded 
With the tender light of stars, 
That I will sit and listen 
With a love so strangely sweet, 
Wrapped within the Heavenly glory, 
For the coming of His feet. 


But in patience, uncomplaining, 

I will wait and watch alway, 

Trusting that the Heavenly Presence 
Will turn darkness into day; 

And along the lessening dimness 
Where the light and shadow meet, 
will know with sight unclouded 
Of the coming of His feet. 


L. M. T. 


VIVISECTION. 


The return required annually by Parliament under 
the provisions of the Vivisection Act has once more 
been furnished. It goes without saying that its 
array of figures demonstrates again the unpleasant 
fact that there is a development in the direction of 
actual torture. The vivisectors are rapidly discon- 
tinuing the use of anwsthetics in their operations. 
Last year there were no fewer than 8594 cases in which 
wretched animals, in the full possession of their facul- 
ties, were experimented upon, and only 1885 in which 
anesthetics were employed. Many of the animals, 
too, were permitted to linger in agony for days after 
the operations, or, as the report delicately puts it, 
“until the main result of the experiment had been 
attained.”’—The Christian, Aug. 8, 1901. 


In behalf of “The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” I offer One Thou- 
sand Dollars for evidence to convict ten persons in 
Massachusetts of violation of our State law by cruel 
vivisection — namely, One Hundred Dollars for evi- 
dence in each case. 

“Blessed are the merciful.” 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President. 


LOONS AND THEIR YOUNG. 


The young, on their appearance, take immediately 
to water, swimming and diving in a manner to con- 
vince one that the water is their proper home from the 
first. They quickly learn, under the tuition of their 
parents, to conceal themselves, and in addition to 
this are also taught to ride on the backs of their 
mothers. It is most interesting to observe the move- 
ments of a family soon after the young appear, and 
it has been my good fortune to twice observe them. 
Nothing could appear more appropriate than the 
perching of the young ones on the broad back of the 
parent, presumably the female, and in this position 
I have observed them with perfect security, propelled 
by the tireless paddles of the old bird. 

When the old bird apprehends danger she dives, 
and the little ones disappear with her. It was natu- 
ral enough that the young should attempt to follow 
their parent's example, but after hearing that the 
young ones reappeared with their protector, I was 
convinced that the old one must in some way aid her 
offspring in their flight, as we may call it, through 
the water. The good fortune came to me at last to 
witness a part of the performance, that portion that 
mortals are allowed to see. An old bird, accompa- 
nied by two young, was seen in a little bay on the 
lake, and we hastened to press her to dive, hoping to 
secure the young for examination after they were 
left alone. When first observed the young were at 
some distance from the mother, but were quickly 
brought to her by a warning deep, stridulous note, 
when she observed the approaching boat. She then 
lowered her body in the water, and the young loons 
quickly secured a position on her back. We now 
rowed rapidly, when the old bird dived, and we dis- 
tinctly saw the young disappear likewise, each chick 
evidently having seized hold of the feathers of the 
mother’s body, presumably the tail feathers. It is 
fair to say that the tail feathers are the ones selected 
as tow ropes by the young, as the little fellows were 
relatively in the same positions at the old bird’s rear 
when they came up. Atleast it is fair to judge that 
the young catch hold of the feathers of the old one to 
facilitate removal from places of danger. 

Dr. Morris Gisps, in “ Nature’s Realm.” 


THE SIZE OF AUDIENCES. 


The size of audiences does not depend entirely upon 
the numbers present. For instance, an audience of 
20,000 editors or of several thousand clergymen or 
physicians, or judges and lawyers, or college and 
university presidents, or superintendents of public 
schools, would be much larger than some other audi- 
ences of equal numbers. 

We well remember addressing one evening, in a 
Western city, an audience of not over forty persons, 
but in that audience was one man who carried a 
knowledge of our work to hundreds of thousands of 
readers. 

He was a large audience—larger than some other 
audiences of two to three thousand we have had the 
privilege of addressing. 


MAINE’S DOG DETECTIVE. 


OLD Town, Me., Dec. 23.—His name is Scip, and he 
is one of the most wonderful dogs in Maine. A veri- 
table four-legged detective is Scip. 

Scip lives in Old Town when at home, and is an 
undersized cur with bright eyes and sharp ears, of 
badly mixed lineage—just a common dog as far as 
breeding goes. He is owned by one of the state game 
wardens, whose duty it is to examine certain trains 
coming down from the game region. Every piece of 
game must be checked up and suspicious packages 
examined. 

The Maine law positively prohibits the taking out 
of the State of game birds in any way whatever. 

As the people alight from the train few notice a 
little dog dodging about among them, sniffing at this 
hand bag and that bundle. 

Soon his master hears a little bark. He knows 
what that means, and dropping everything, finds 
Scip dodging and nosing about the heels of a pas- 
senger. The warden closes in on the“ game” pointed 
by Scip, quietly invites the suspect into the baggage 
room, and questions him about the game which he 
has concealed about his person or effects. The dog 
has never been known to fail in “ pointing” game. 
He may have possibly missed some, but when he has 
made up his doggish mind that there is a violation 
of the law he has always been correct so far. 

But inspecting the hand baggage is not all of the 
little detective’s work by any means. After the 
passengers are all out he hops into the baggage and 
express car and applies his sharp little nose to every- 
thing in sight. 

While making his usual inspection of the express 
car the other day he came across a barrel, to all in- 
tents and purposes containing fish. It certainly had 
fish init. Scip sniffed at it, went on and then came 
back and sniffed again. Round and round the barrel 
he went, whining and dancing as if it were full of rats. 

With a faith in the little animal born of long ex- 
perience, the officer investigated the barrel and found 
in the centre of a liberal lining of fresh shore cod, 
several dozen of plump partridges. 

Fish shipments from a certain Washington County 
station have suddenly ceased.—Boston Record. 


(From a Sermon of Minot J. Savage.) 

“Why, in the nature of things, should there be 
anything but love and friendship between man and 
beast? It is a constant source of amazement to me 
as to what it is in us that makes us feel we are not 
having the best of good times unless we are killing 
something. It is only a short time since live pigeons 
were shot from the traps. Why must we coin our 
enjoyment out of blood ? 

“Take the anglomania for the fox hunt. Bravely 
attired men and women, a pack of hounds, and one 
or two Little frightened animals shunted over the land 
till at last the brush becomes the property of some 
dainty lady. 

“What is a preserve? Merely a place where ani- 
mals and birds are grown to be shot by this and that 
person. The keepers are sent to drive the birds 
within range, while the men stand in their tracks 
and a half-dozen guns loaded for them, with which 
to destroy them.” 


LOVES THE TREES BEST ? 


Who loves the trees best? 
“7,” said the Spring. 
“ Their leaves so beautiful 
To them I bring.” 


WHO 


Who loves the trees best? 
Summer said. 
give them blossoms, 
White, yellow, red.” 


Who loves the trees best ? 
said the Fall. 
T give luscious fruits, 
Bright tints to all.” 


Who loves the trees best ? 
**T love them best,” 

Harsh Winter answered, 
give them rest.” 


ALICE May DovuGtas, 
in The Independent. 
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I THANK THEE. 


For the earth and all its beauty, 
The sky and all its light ; 

For the dim and soothing shadows 
That rest the dazzled sight ; 

For unfading fields and prairies, 
Where sense in vain has trod ; 

For the world’s exhaustless beauty, 
I thank thee, O my God! 


For an eye of inward seeing ; 
A soul to know and love ; 
For these common aspirations, 
That our high heirship prove ; 
For the hearts that bless each other 
Beneath Thy smile, Thy rod ; 
For the amaranth saved from Eden, 
I thank thee, O my God! 
* * * 
For Thine own great gift of Being, 
I thank Thee, O my God! 
Lucy LArcom. 


HOW HE WON. 


The principal of a school in which boys were pre- 
pared for college one day received a message from a 
lawyer living in the same town, requesting him to 
call at his office as he wished to have a talk with him. 

Arrived at the office, the lawyer stated that he had 
in his gift a scholarship entitling a boy to a four 
years’ course in a certain college, and that he wished 
to bestow it where it would be best used. 

“Therefore,” he continued, “‘I have concluded to 
let you decide which boy of your school most de- 
serves it.” 

“That is a hard question,” replied the teacher 
thoughtfully. ‘* Two of my pupils—Charles Hart and 
Henry Strong—will complete the course of study in 
my school this year. Both desire a collegiate educa- 
tion, and neither is able to obtain it without assist- 
ance. They are so nearly equal that I cannot tell 
which is the better scholar.” 

*“ How is it as to deportment?”’ asked the lawyer. 

“One boy does not more scrupulously observe all 
the rules of the school than the other,’’ was the an- 
swer. 

“Well,” said the lawyer, “if at the end of the year 
one boy has not gone ahead of the other, send them 
to me and I will decide.” 

As before, at the closing examinations the boys 
stood equal in attainments. They were directed to 
call at the lawyer’s office, no information being given 
as to the object of the visit. 

Two intelligent well-bred boys they seemed, and 
the lawyer was beginning to wonder greatly how he 
should make a decision between them. Just then 
the door opened, and an elderly lady of peculiar ap- 
pearance entered. She was well known as being of 
unsettled mind and possessed of the idea that she 
had been deprived of a large fortune which was justly 
hers. As a consequence she was in the habit of visit- 
ing lawyer’s offices carrying in her hands a package 
of papers which she wished examined. She was a 
familiar visitor to this office, where she was always 
received with respect. 

This morning, seeing that the lawyer was already 
occupied with others, she seated herself to await his 
leisure. Unfortunately, the chair she selected was 
broken and bad been set aside as useless. 

“The result was that she fell in a rather awkward 
manner, scattering her papers about the floor. The 
lawyer looked with a quick eye at the boys, before 
moving himself, to see what they would do. 

Charles Hart, after an amused survey of the fall, 
turned aside to hide a laugh. 

Henry Strong sprang to the woman’s side and Lifted 
her to her feet. Then, carefully gathering up her pa- 
pers, he politely handed them to her. Her profuse 
and rambling thanks served only to increase Charles’ 
amusement. 

After the lady had told her customary story, to 
which the lawyer listened with every appearance of 
attention, he escorted her to the door and she de- 
parted. 

Then he returned to the boys, and, after expressing 
pleasure at having formed their acquaintance, he 
dismissed them. The next day the teacher was in- 
formed of the occurrence, and told that the scholar- 
ship would be given to Henry Strong, with the 
remark : ‘* No one so well deserves to be fitted for a 
position of honor and influence as he who feels it his 
duty to help the humblest and the lowliest.” 


VALUE OF HAWKS. 


A naturalist says that every 
time a farmer shoots a hawk he 
throws a $50 bill into the fire, 
for although the bird takes an 
occasional chicken, it destroys 
at least a thousand rats, mice 
and gophers every year. Prof. 
Hodge, of Clark University, 
estimates toads are worth $158 
each for their work as destroy- 
ers of cut worms.—La Moure 
County Chronicle. 


HORSES ARE NOT 
DEAF, 

Kind words, a gentle 

voice and a little pet- 


ting will accomplish 


vastly more in the 

management of horses Meghing 
than any amount of Waterford 
yelling. 


Don’t kill your dog 
trying to make him 
run with your bicycle. 
Dogs were intended 
for no such purpose, 


Massachusetts has 
the first law in the 
world prohibiting vivi- 
section in the schools. 


ICEBERGS. 


From “ Newfoundland,” recently published by “The South 
Publishing Co.,’’ 195 Fulton Street, New York City. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
GYPSY’S LOVE QF COMPANIONSHIP. 
By Rev. G. T. PHINNEY. 


A few months ago I bought mea dark roan colt four 
years ofage. As I was his first groom and driver we 
naturally fell into very warm friendship, and one or 
two things occurred in our life together of interest to 
the readers of Dumb Animals. Last summer I drove 


him in saddle tothe Loring farm, in South Salem. It_ 


was early morning. I felt as if it would do Gypsy 
good to have the benefit of the fresh June grass. On 
reaching the pasture I took the saddle off and put 
him behind the bars. He began to show unusual 
restlessness, snorted, and pawed the ground. I then 
coaxed him to the west end of the pasture where other 
horses were grazing, and left him while I started to 
return by the same path I had taken. Soon I heard a 
familiar neighing. Gypsy was in search of his 
owner, who had disappeared in a clump of bushes. I 
hastened to the road only to see him coming down 
the hill in wild excitement. The road ran along the 
east end of the pasture for an eighth of a mile, so 
that a good opportunity was afforded torun. Upand 
down the street frontage he galloped, neighing so 
sorrowfully that it broke my heart. I stood in the 
road and watched him. My waiting made him all the 
more excited. Once more he hurried the length of 
the field, scanning every rail, measuring with swift 
eye every distance which seemed favorable toa leap. 
At last, as I was disappearing around a curve in the 
road, he came down the field at his best speed, leaped 
a fence that shut a creek from the pasture, took a 
path along its edge, leaped to the top of a stone wall 
and reached the street in high heat and with an air 
of supreme victory. He did not want to be left alone. 
On another occasion, when riding into the country, 
where sometimes, when I could get permission, I 


would put him into a good field to let him graze an 
hour or two, I hid with my wife in the bushes behind 
the wall to watch his manceuvres on missing us. He 
soon discovered we were gone. His head was high in 
air. It was an earnest search. Through the field in 
which he was enclosed he ran, threatening to leap 
the wall or fence at every corner, and I found my 
only safety was in popping up and giving him the 
signal that master was on hand. His delight then 
was like that of a child who had found the one that 
loved it most. 

Horses are not fools. There are more fools on the 
driver’s seat than in the wagon shafts. 


INTELLIGENT MULE. 


GAVE WARNING OF DANGER IN A MINE. 


The mine mule knows a thing or two quite as weil 
as does the army mule. In one of the mines in the 
Pittsburg district an ever-patient mule proved himself 
possessed of an almost human sense of coming dan- 
ger. A chamber had been closed on account of gas, 
and the men were thinking of what that might mean, 
when suddenly there came a clatter of hoofs, and a 
mule appeared —its long ears quivering, and itsin 
telligent eyes full of terror. 

It gave a shrill bray and then was gone down the 
entry, broken traces flying after it. The men, with 
one impulse dropping picks, made a headlong dash 
for the open air. With scared faces other miners 
joined, and while they were wondering what it all 
meant, a dull, deep explosion went rumbling through 
the hollow back of them, followed by wave on wave 
of noxious vapors. When the bodies of the few poor 


men who had been hopelessly entrapped were re- 
covered another was tenderly carried out with theirs 
—that of the little gray mule that sounded the warn 
ing.—Leslie’s Weekly. 
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Flanagan, 


TWO PLEASANT SIGHTS. 


An interesting sight is witnessed every afternoon 
on the Beverly-Danvers branch of the Boston & 
Northern electric road. They notice that a small 
bundle of papers lies at the foot of the motorman, 
but think nothing of that circumstance; 
common. 


itis quite 
Atacertain point in the road the motor- 
man gives a few extra digs with his foot at the gong 
plug, and the gong speaks out with quick, sharp 
peals. Down the hill comes a dog, running as though 
his life depended on his speed, intercepting the car. 
The motorman tosses off the little bundle of papers, 
the dog catches it, turns tail and puts for home as 
though pursued by a thousand demons. And this is 
repeated every day, the intelligent dog never missing 
a trip. 

* A merciful man is merciful to his beast.” I could 
not help recalling the foregoing words as I walked 
over through Washington street, last Tuesday morn- 
ing, behind a well-known business man of Salem, 
and saw him take apples from his well-filled pocket, 
cut each specimen of the fruit in halves, and give the 
pieces to different horses that happened to be stand- 
ing near the curbstone. The horses enjoyed the tooth- 
some goodies very much, judging from the way their 
mouths watered. It wasa pretty incident of a busy 
street, and I place my friend on my list of humani- 
tarians, for I know that he is a dear lover and owner 
of horses.—Salem ( Mass.) News. 


Mrs. Horse.—‘* Does my hat really look pretty on 
me?” 

Mr. Horse.—‘“‘I have told you so fifteen times. Now 
trot along, and don’t be gazing at yourself in every 
plate-glass window we come to.” 


Chicago Reeord-Herald. 


BRIDGET’S DILEMMA. 


A newly arrived domestic was secured to do house- 
work by an up-town family in Lewiston, Maine. In 
the course of her duties she was told to iron some 
clothes and hang them on the horse. A little later 
the maid appeared before her mistress with the 
clothes in her hands and a look of perplexity on her 
face. 

“Why didn’t you hang the clothes on the horse, 
Bridget?” inquired the latter. 

“Sure an’ I tried to, ma’am, but he kept movin’, an’ 
they wouldn’t stay.” 

Sure enough, knowing no other horse in her native 
land, she had gone to the stable and endeavored to 
hang them on the restive Dobbin, with the result 
indicated. The above is a fact.— Lewiston (Me.) 
Journal. 


FORM OF WILL. 


I do hereby give, devise, and bequeath to “The 
American Humane Education Society,” incorporated 
by special act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
the sum of ———|or if other property, describe the 
property.| 


To give to “ The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals,” use the same words, 
only substituting its name in place of * The American 
Humane Education Society.” 

If there are inheritance or legacy taxes at the time 
of executing your will, please kindly say [if you so 
wish] that they are to be paid from the estate. 


SEVERAL OF OUR FRIENDS. 
Several of our friends have given to our 
societies various sums on condition that we 
pay them the income annually or semi- 
annually during their lives, thus saving all 
disputes about their wills and the trouble of 
making safe investments. 


A paper of inestimable value is Our Dumb 
Animals, published at Boston, Mass. If it 
were placed in every home of our land 
cruelty would be much lessened.—Indiana 
News. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 
What is its circulation? 


Answer — Regularly between 50,000 and 60,000; some- 
times from 100,000 to 200,000. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachu- 
setts clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All 
Massachusetts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents 
ahd cashiers, postmasters, school superintendents, 
large numbers of writers, speakers and teachers 
through the State. About 500 of the Society’s agents 
in almost every Massachusetts city and town. 


“Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. 
Many newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own and 
foreign countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy 
in our own and other countries. Members of our Na- 
tional Congress. Presidents of all American Colleges 
and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speakers, 
teachers, and many others in various States and Ter- 
ritories. The editors of over twenty thousand Ameri- 
can publications, including all in our own country 
and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, 
and perhaps more, are read either by editors or by 
their wives and children. 


“ What I don’t like about our schools,” said the 
boy who had been whipped, “is that they run too 
much to physical culture.”— Washington Star. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chussects Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage:— 

Black Beauty, in English or 


cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
(German) ° . heavy paper 35 cts. 


“ 


“ Greek). . paper 25 cts. 
(Swedish) paper 20 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, large, 70 cts., paper 10 cts. 


Some of New York’s 400, cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Four Months in New a> 

cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 

Beautiful Joe (at publisher’s price), 
cloth, large, 72 cts., small 30 cts. 
e~ Prize Contest Re citations, 16 cents each, post- 
e paid. To Contestants, 6 cents, postage paid. 
Autob ographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. 
Angell, 6cents each at office, or 10cents mailed; ; 


or = bound, 20 cents at Office, and 25 cents 
maile 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell 2centseach,or $2.00 per 100 


Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. 
Angell — Eight of either No. or 
Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; one hundred, 
25 cents. 

Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell ° + $0.25 per 100 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole ema bound to- 


gether,or . 20 
Humane Horse Book, com} ited by Geo. 

T. Angell, 5 cents eac 5.00 ? 
Humane Training and Trontmens of the 

Horse, by H.C. Merwin, 1 centeach 1.00 “ 
Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell ees 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 

The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Ang ell 


The Cruel Over-check Card aa sides) 15 bed 
How to Kill Animals Humanely . ° 
Service of Mercy . = * 
Band pes Mercy Information, by Geo. T 


ngell 

Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs” and 
Hymns, book form, two cents for 
the whole, or ° 2.00 

Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30cents; gold 
and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; 
gold stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped rib- 
bon, 4 cents; button, white star on blue ground, 
5 for 10 cents. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

Band of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, 
small 1 cent. 


Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, 
by Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of 
Mr. Angell to the National Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we 
send without cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
aad the same eaten. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, inadvance. Pust- 
= free to all parts of the United States. 

- Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may 
be sent to the editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk St., 
corner Hawley, Boston. 


RaTES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Active Life. . . $100 00| Associate Annual . $5 00 
Associate Life . 6000; Branch ..... 10 
Active Annual . 10 00| Children’s. . . . 100 


RaTEs OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Society P. C. A. 


Active Life. . . $100 00} Associate anune - $500 
Associate Life . 50 Branch . 
Active Annual . 10 00 Children’s . osoewes Oe 


All members of the American Humane Education 
Society and the Massachusetts Society P. C. A. receive 
Our Dums ANIMALS free, and all publications of the 
Society. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawleg Street, Boston. 
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